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i 
CHAPTER IX, 


*‘ QUITE a presentable fellow !” 

There was an unusual ring of excite- 
ment in Mrs. Romayne’s voice, and the 
assumption of playfulness in the maternal 
pride of her speech was even more than com- 
monly forced and unreal. It was about ten 
o'clock in the evening, and she was stand- 
ing in the middle of her own drawing- 
room, looking up into Jalian’s face, as he 
stood before her, having jast come into 
the room, smiling back at her with a 
certain touch of excitement about his 
appearance also, He was in evening 
dress; he had evidently bestowed par- 
ticular pains upon his attire, and the 
fiower in his buttonhole was an excep- 
tionally dainty one. 

Mrs, Romayne was also in evening 
dress, and in evening dress of the most 
elaborate description. From the point of 
view of the fashion of the day, her appear- 
ance was absolutely perfect; no detail, 
from the arrangement of her hair to the 
point of the silk shoe just visible beneath her 
skirt, had been neglected ; everything was 
in good taste and in the height of fashion, 
and the effect of the whole, heightened 
by the background afforded by the quiet 
little drawing-room with its softly shaded 
lamps, was almost startling in its sugges- 
tion of luxury and refinement. The fashion 
of the moment was peculiarly becoming to 
Mrs. Romayne, and evening dress, with 
its artificialities and its conventionalities, 
always enhanced her good points, strictly 





conventional as they were. With that light 
of excitement on her face, and a certain 
suggestion about her of verve and vivacity, 
she looked almost charming enough to 
justify the boyish exclamations of exag- 
gerated admiration into which Julian had 
broken on entering the room. 

There was an eager, restless happiness 
in her eyes, which leapt up into almost 
triumphant life as she gave a little touch 
to Julian’s buttonhole; and then pushed 
him a step or two farther back, that she } 
might look at him again, and repeated her 
commendatory words with a laugh. Then, 
on a little gesture from her, he picked up 
her cloak, which lay on a chair near, 
put it carefully about her, and, opening 
the door for her, followed her downstairs. 

Nearly three weeks had elapsed since 
Julian’s arrival in London, and in that 
time, short as it was, his expression had 
changed somewhat. There was a quick- 
ened interest and alertness about it which 
detracted from his boyishness, inasmuch 
as it made him look as though life had 
actually begun for him. It would have 
been wholly untrue to say that any touch 
of responsibility or ambition had dawned 
upon his good-looking young face; but a 
subtle s-mething had come to it which 
was, perhaps, a materialisation of a mental 
movement which did duty for those emo- 
tions, In the course of those three weeks 
he had had several interviews with the 
man with whom he was to read; all the 
preliminaries of his legal career had been 
settled ; and in more than one half-laugh- 
ing talk with his mother on the conclusion 
of some arrangement, the preliminaries 
had been far outstripped, and he had 
been conducted in triumph to the bench 
itself. 

But in all these buildings of castles in 
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the air, there was a factor in the founda- 
tions of his fortunes never allowed by his 
mother to drop out of sight; the main 
factor it became when she was the architect, 
relegating to a subordinate position even 
the hard work on which Julian was wont 
to expatiate with enthusiasm and energy. 
Sometimes as a means, sometimes as an 
end, sometimes as the sum total of all 
human ambition, social success, social 
position were woven into all his schemes 
for the future as they talked together ; 
woven in with no direct statements or 
precepts, but with an insidious insistence, 
and a tacit assumption of their value in 
the scale of things as a truism in no need 
of formulation. 

Society life had begun for him with the 
very day after his arrival in town, and 
had moved briskly with him through the 
following weeks; briskly, but in a small 
way. Easter had intervened, and no large 
entertainments had been given. To-night 
was to be, as Mrs, Romayne said gaily as 
she settled her train and her cloak in the 
brougham into which he had followed her, 
his firet public appearance. They were on 
their way to the first ‘smart affair” of the 
coming season; a dance to be given ata 
house in Park Lane; not very large, but 
very desirable, at which—again on Mrs, 
Romayne’s authority—all the right people 
would be. 

‘You must dance, of course, but not all 
the evening, Julian!” his mother said, as 
their drive drew to an end. “I shall want 
to introduce you s good deal. And don’t 
engage yourself for supper if you can 
help it. I’m sorry to bs so hard upon 
you!” 

She finished with a laugh, light as her 
tone had been throughout. Then their 
carriage drew up suddeuly, and her face, in 
shadow for the moment, changed strangely, 
For an instant all the happiness, all the 
excitement and superficiality died out of 
it, quenched in a kiud of revelation of 
heart-sick anxiety so utterly out of ali 
proportion with the occasion, as to be 
absolutely ghastly; ghastly as only a 
momentary revelation of the cruel cross- 
purposes and the hideous incongruities of 
life can be. The next moment, as Julian 
sprang out of the carriage and turned to 
help her out, her expression changed 
again. 

It took them gome time to get up to the 
drawing-room, for though the party was 
by no means a crush, they had arrived at 
the most fashionable moment, and the 





staircase was crowded. Salutations, con- 
veyed by graceful movements of the head, 
and society smiles, passed across an inter- 
vening barrier of gay dresses and black 
coats between Mrs. Romayne and numbers 
of acquaintances above her or below her 
on the stairs; and as she smiled and 
bowed she murmured comments to Julian 
—names or data, criticisms of dress or 
appearance—until at last patience, and the 
continual movement of the stream of 
which they made part, brought them face 
to face with their hostess. The con- 
ventional hand-shake, the conventional 
words of greeting passed between that 
lady and Mrs. Romayne, and then the 
latter indicated Julian with a smiling 
gesture, 

“Let me introduce my boy, Lady 
Arden,” she said. ‘So glad to have the 
opportunity !” 

She spoke with an accentuation of that 
self-conscious, self-deriding maternal pride 
which was her usual pose, setting, as it 
were, her tone for the night. And 
certainly Julian, as he bowed, and then 
shook the hand Lady Arden held out to 
him, was a legitimate subject for pride. 
His sense of the importance of the occa- 
sion had given to his manner and expres- 
sion not only that touch of excitement 
which made him positively handsome, but 
a certain added readiness and assurance by 
no means presuming and very attractive. 
Lady Arden’s eyes rested on him with 
obvious approval, as she said the few 
words the situation demanded with un- 
usual graciousness, and a sign from her 
brought one of her daughters to her side. 
She introduced Julian to the girl. 

‘Take care of Mr. Romayne, Ida,” she 
said. ‘Hoe has only lately come to Lon- 
don. Find him some nice partners.” 

“And let me have him back by-and- 
by, please, Lady Ida!” laughed Mrs. 
Romayne, as they passed on with the girl 
into the room, ‘There are some friends 
of his mother’s to whom he must spare a 
little time to-night.” 

The gay replies with which Julian and 
his guide— who after a comprehensive 
glance at him had shown considerable 
readiness to do her mother’s bidding— 
disappeared in the crowd were lost to Mrs. 
Romayne ; her attention was claimed by a 
man at her elbow. 

‘May I have a dance, Mra, Romayne ?” 
he said. 

Mrs. Romayne shook hands and 
laughed. 
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“Well, really I don’t know,” she said ; 
“T think I must give up dancing from to- 
night. I’ve got a great grown-up son 
here, do you know. Look, there he is 
with Lady Ida Arden! Nice-looking boy, 
isn’t he? It doesn’t seem the right thing 
for his mother to be dancing about, now 
does it?” 

She laughed again, a gay little, affected 
laugh, well in the key she had set in her 
first introduction of Julian, and the man to 
whom she spoke protested vigorously. 

“Tt seems to me exactly the right 
thing,” he said. ‘The idea of your having 
a grown-up son is the preposterous point, 
don’t you know. Come, I say, Mrs. 
Romayne, don’t be so horribly hard- 
hearted !” 

“ But I must introduce him, don’t you 
see, I must do my duty as a mother.” 

“Lady Ida is introducing him! She 
has introduced him to half-a-dozen of the 
best girls in the room already.” 

The colloquy, carried on on either side 
in the lightest of society tones, finally 
ended in Mrs. Romayne’s promising a 
“turn by-and-by,” and the couple drifted 
apart; Mrs, Romayne to find acquaintances 
close at hand. Among the first she met 
was Lady Bracondale, condescendingly 
amiable, t9 whom she pointed out Julian, 
with laughing self-excuse. He was dancing 
now, and dancing extremely well. 

“T am so absurdly proud of him!” she 
said. “I want to introduce him to you 
by-and-by, if I cancatch him, But dancing 
men are so inconveniently useful.” 

Some time had worn away, and she had 
repeated the substance of this speech in 
sundry forms to sundry persons, before 
Julian rejoined her. She had cast several 
rather preoccupied glances in his direction, 
when she became aware of him on the 
opposite side of the room, threading his 
way through the intervening groups in her 
direction, just as she was accosted by a 
rather distinguished-looking, elderly man. 

“ How do you do, Mrs, Romayne? They 
tell me that you have a grown-up son here, 
and I decline to believe it.” 

He spoke in a pleasant, refined voice, 
marred, however, by all the affectation of 
the day, and with a tone about it as of a 
man absolutely secure of position and used 
to some amount of homage. He was a 
certain Lord Garstin, a distinguished figure 
in London society, rich, well-bred, and 
idle. He was troubled with no ideals. 
Fashionable women, with all the weak- 
nesses which he knew quite wel), were 





quite as high a type of woman as he 
thought possible or, at least, desirable ; 
and he had a very considerable admira- 
tion for Mrs. Romayne as a very finished 
and attractive specimen of the type he 
preferred. 

She shook hands with him with a gay 
little laugh, and a gathering together of 
her social resources, so to speak, which 
suggested that in her scheme of things he 
was a power whose suffrage was eminently 
desirable. 

“Tt is true, notwithstanding,” she said 
brightly. ‘Iam the proud possessor of a 
grown-up son, Lord Garstin; a very dear 
boy, I assure you. We are settling down 
in London together.” 

“Ts it possible?” waa the answer, uttered 
with exaggerated incredulity. ‘And what 
are you going to do with him, may I 
ask ¢” 

‘‘ He is reading for the bar——” began 
Mrs. Romayne ; and then becoming aware 
that the subject of her words had by this 
time reached her side, she turned slightly, 
and laid her hand on Julian’s arm with a 
pretty gesture. ‘Here he is,” she said. 
‘Let me introduce him, Julian, this is 
Lord Garstin. He has been kindly asking 
me about you.” 

Julian knew all about Lord Garstin, and 
his tone and manner as he responded to 
his mother’s words were touched with 
a deference which made them, as his 
mother said to herself, ‘‘just what they 
ought to be.” The elder man looked him 
over with eyes which, as far as their vision 
extended, were as keen as eyes need be. 

“A great many of your mother’s 
admirers will find it difficult to realise your 
existence,” he said pleasantly. ‘ Though 
of course we have all heard of you. You 
are going to the bar, eh?” 

Lord Garstin had a great following 
among smart young men, and the fact was 
rather a weakness of his, He liked to 
have young men about him; to be 
admired and imitated by them. His 
manner to Julian was characteristic of 
these tastes; free from condescension as 
superiority can only be when it is 
absolute and unassailable, and full of easy 
familiarity. 

Mrs. Romayne, standing fanning herself 


between them, listened for Julian’s reply | 


with a certain intent suspense beneath her 
smile; Lord Garstin’s approval was so 
important to him. The simple, unaffected 
frankness of the answer satisfied her ear, 
and Lord Garstin’s expression, as he 
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listened to it, satisfied her eye, and with a 
laughing comment on Julian’s words, she 
allowed her attention to be drawn away 
for the moment by an acquaintance who 
claimed it in passing. 

There was a slight flash of elation on 
her face when, a few moments later, the 
chat between Lord Garstin and Julian being 
broken off, the former moved away with a 
friendly nod to the young map, and a little 
gesture and smile to herself, significant of 
congratulation. 

‘*Come and walk round the room,” she 
said gaily, slipping her hand through 
Julian’s arm. ‘There are hundreds of 
people you must be introduced to.” 

Daring the half-hour that followed, 
Julian was introduced to a large propor- 
tion of those people in the room who 
were best worth knowing. Mrs. Romayne 
seemed to have wasted no time on the 
acquaintance of mediocrities. 

His presentation to Lady Bracondale had 
jast been accomplished, when Mrs. Halse 
appeared upon the scene and greeted Mrs. 
Romayne with stereotyped enthusiasm. 

“Such a success!” she said in a loud 
whisper, as Julian talked to Lady Bracon- 
dale. “Everybody is quite taken by 
surprise. I don’t know why, I’m sure, but 
I don’t think any one was prepared for 
such a charming young man. I've been 
quite in love with him ever since I saw 
him first, you know, and we really must 
have him on the bazaar committee,” Mre. 
Halse had been out of town for Easter, and 
the affairs of the bazaar had been some- 
what in abeyance in consequence. “ Mr. 
Romayne,” she continued, seizing upon 
Julian, “I want to talk to you. You 
really must help me——” 

At this juncture the man who had 
pressed Mrs. Romayne to dance earlier in 
the evening came up to her and claimed 
the promise she had made him then. She 
cast a glance of laughing pity at Julian, 
intended for his eyes alone, and moved 
away. 

‘Tt was too bad, mother,” he declared, 
laughing, as he met her a little Jater 
coming out of the dancing-room. “Now, 
to make up you must have one turn with 
me—just one, We haven't danced together 
for ages.” 

He was full of eagerness, a little flushed 
with the excitement of the evening, and 
her laughing protestations, her ridicule of 
him for wanting to dance with his mother, 
went for nothing. They only let loose 
on her a torrent of boyish porsuasion, and 





finally she hesitated, laughed undecidedly, 
and yielded. She, too, was a little flushed 
and elated as though with triumph. 

“ One turn, then, you absurd boy!” she 
said, and let him draw her hand through 
his arm and lead her back into the f. 
dancing-room. They went only half-a- | 
dozen times round the room in spite of his } 
protestations against stopping, but Mrs. | 
Romayne was too excellent a dancer and 
too striking a figure for those turns to 
pass unnoticed. When she stopped and 
made him take her, flushed and laughing, 
out of the room, she was instantly [, 
surrounded by a group of men vehemently [. 
reproaching her for dancing with her son 
to the exclusion of so many would- 
be partners, and laughingly denouncing 
Julian. 

“T couldn’t help it!” she protested 
gaily. ‘Yes, I know it’s a ridiculous 
sight, but we are rather ridiculous, we two, 
you know! Come, Julian, take me home 
this moment! Let me disappear covered 
with confusion.” 

She went swiftly downstairs as she 
spoke, laughing prettily, and a few 
minutes Jater Julian, with a good deal of 
extraneous and wholly unnecessary assist- 
ance, was putting her into her carriage, 

The whole evening had gone off ad- 
mirably, Mrs. Romayne said the next 
morning, repeating the dictum with which 
she had parted from Julian at night, with 
less excitement, but with undiminished 
satisfaction. Daring the course of the 
next three or four weeks that satisfac- 
tion—a certain genuine and deliberate 
satisfaction which seemed to underlie the 
superficial gaiety and brightness of her 
manner—seemed to grow upon her. The 
season had begun early, and very gaily, 
and she and Julian were in great -request. 
It was perhaps as well that little work was 
expected of the embryo barrister before 
the winter, for he and his mother were 
out night after night; welcomed and 
made much of wherever they went, as so 
attractive a pair—one of whom was 
steeped to the finger-tips in knowledge 
of her world— were sure to be. Mrs. 
Romayne arranged a series of weekly 
dinner-parties in the little house at 
Chelsea, which promised to be, in a small 
way, one of the features of the season, 
They were very small, very select, and 
very cheery ; no better hostess was to be 
found in London, and there was a touch 
of sentiment about the relation between 
the hostess and the pleasant young host, } 
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which was by no means without charm for 
the guests. 

Mrs, Halse’s bazaar, too, which was 
affording far more entertainment to its 
promoters than it seemed at all likely to 
afford to its supporters, served to bring 
Julian into special prominence, He was 
not clever, but there is a great deal to be 
done in connection with a bazaar on which 
intellect would be thrown away, and 
Julian proved himself what Mrs, Halse 
described effusively as ‘‘a most useful 
dear!” an expression by which she prob- 
ably meant to convey the fact that he was 
always ready to toil for the ladies’ com- 
mittee, without too close an investigation 
into the end to be attained by the said 
toiling. He was quite an important person 
at all the meetings connected with the 
bazaar, and the fact gave him a standing 
with the innumerable “smart” people 
concerned which he would otherwise 
hardly have attained so soon. 

His introduction to Lord Garstin 
resulted, about a fortnight after it took 
place, in an invitation to a bachelor dinner. 
An invitation to one of Lord Garstin’s 
dinners was, in its way, about as desirable 
a thing as a young man “in Society” could 
receive ; and the pleased, repressed impor- 
tance on Julian’s face as he came into the 
drawing-room to his mother before he 
started to keep the engagement, was like a 
faint reflection of the satisfaction with 
which Mre. Romayne’s expression was 
transfused, 

“You're going?” she said brightly. 
‘Well, I shall be at the Ponsonbys’ by 
half-past eleven, and I shall expect you 
there some time before twelve. Enjoy 
yourself, sir !” 

He kissed her with careless affection, 
and she patted him on the shoulder for a 
conceited boy as he hoped, lightly, that she 
would not find her solitary evening dull ; 
she had refused to dine out without 
him, saying laughingly that she should 
enjoy a holiday; and then he went off, 
=e gaily and arranging his button- 

ole. 

It wanted a few minutes only to the 
dinner-hour when he arrived at the club 
where the dinner was to be given. Three 
of his fellow guests were already assembled, 
and to two of these—well-known young 
men about town—he had already been 
introduced. 

* You know these two fellows, I think,” 
said Lord Garstin lightly, “ but ”—turning 
to the third man—" Loring tells me that 





you and he have not yet been introduced. 
I'm delighted to perform the ceremony ! 
Mr. Julian Romayne—Mr, Marston 
Loring!” 

Julian held out his hand with a frank 
exclamation of pleasure. He had recog- 
nised in Mr. Marston Loring a ‘young 
man whom he had seen about incessantly 
during the past month, and who had 
excited a good deal of secret and boyish 
admiration in him by reason of a certain 
assumption of blasé cynicism with which 
an excellent society manner was just 
sufficiently seasoned to give it character. 
The character was conventional character 
enough, but it was not to be expected that 
Julian should understand that. 

“T’m awfully glad to meet you,” he said 
pleasantly. ‘‘I’ve known you by sight for 
ages !” 

“And I you!” was the answer, spoken 
with a slight smile and a touch of cordiality 
which delighted Julian, ‘The pleasure is 
distinctly mutual.” 

Marston Loring was not a good-looking 
young man; his features, indeed, would 
have been insignificant but for the presence 
of that spurious air of refinement which life 
in society usually produces, and for some- 
thing more genuine; namely, a strength and 
resolution about the mould of his chin and 
the set of his thin lips which had won him 
the reputation for being “ clever-looking ” 
among the superficial observers of the 
social world. He was nine-and-twenty, 
but his face might have been the face of a 
man twenty years older—so entirely desti- 
tute was it of any of the gracious possi- 
bilities which should characterise early 
manhood. It was pale, and lined, and 
worn with very ugly suggestiveness ; and 
there were stories told about him, whispered 
and laughed at in many of the houses } 
where he was received, which accounted 
amply for those lines. The pose, too, 
which it pleased him to adopt was that of 
elderly superiority to all the illusions and 
credulities of youth. Marston Loring was 
a man of whom it was vaguely but 
universally said that he had “got on so 
well!” Reduced to facts, this statement 
meant, primarily, that with no particular 
rights in that direction he had gradually 
worked his way into a position in society 
—a position the insecurity and unreality 
of which was known only to himself; and, 
secondarily, that by dint of influence, hard 
work—hard work was also part of his 
pose—and a certain amount of un- 
scrupulousness, he was making money at 
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the bar when most men dependent on their 
profession would have starved at it. 

He had brown eyes, dull and curiously 
shallow-looking, but very keen and cal- 
culating, and they were even keener than 
usual as they gave Julian one quick look. 

“T think we belong to the same pro- 
fession?” he said with easy friendliness. 
“You are reading with Allardyce, are you 
not? A good man, Allardyce.” 

“So they tell me,” answered Julian, not 
a little impressed by the critical and ex- 
perienced tone of the approbation. “I 
can’t say I’ve done much with him yet. 
One doesn’t do much at this time of year, 
you know.” 

Loring smiled rather sardonically. 

“ That's what it is to be a gentleman of 
independent fortune,” he said. ‘Some 
people have to burn the candle at both 
ends.” 

The five minutes’ chat which ensued 
before the arrival of the fifth guest—a 
certain Lord Hesseltine, known only by 
sight to Julian—and the announcement of 
dinner, was just enough to create a regret 
in Julian’s mind when he found that he 
and his new acquaintance were seated on 
opposite sides of the table. Loring’s con- 
tribution to the general conversation 
throughout dinner, witty, cynical, and 
assured, completed his conquest, and when, 
on the subsequent adjournment of the 
party to the smoking-room, Loring strolled 
up to him, cigar in hand, the prospect of a 
téte-a-téte was greatly to Julian’s satis- 
faction. 

“ What an odd thing itis that we should 
never have been introduced before!” he 
began, lighting his own cigar and scanning 
the other man with youthful, admiring 
eyes. 

“It is odd,” returned Loring placidly, 
throwing himself into an arm-chair as he 
spoke, and signing an invitation to Julian 
to establish himself in another. ‘“ Especially 
as, like every one else, I’ve been an 
immense admirer of your mother all this 
year. I wonder whether you recognise 
what a lucky fellow you are, Romayne?” 

Julian’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at 
the easy familiarity of the address, and he 
crossed his legs with careless self-import- 
ance, as he answered, with the insouciance 
of youth : 

IT ought to, oughtn’t I? I say, I 
know my mother would be awfully pleased 
to know you. You must let me introduce 
you to her. Are you coming on to the 
Ponsonbys’ to-night ?” 





“T shall be only too delighted,” an- 
swered Loring, watching the smoke from 
his cigar with his dull, brown eyes, and 
answering the first part of Julian’s speech. 
“No, unfortunately I’ve got an affair in 
Chelsea to-night, and another in Kensing- 
ton. But we shall meet to-morrow night 
at the Bracondales’, I suppose ¢ ” 

‘Of course,” assented Julian eagerly. 
“ That will be capital !” 

There was a moment’s pause, broken 
by Loring with a reference to a political 
opinion formulated by one of the other 
men at dinner; and a talk about politics 
ensued, eager on Julian’s part, cynical and 
effectively reserved on Loring’s. A political 
discussion, when the discussers hold the 
same political faith, has much the same 
effect in promoting rapid intimacy between 
men, granted a predisposition towards 
intimacy on either side, as a discussion 
of the reigning fashion in dress has with 
a certain class of women, When Lord 
Garstin’s dinner-party began to break up, 
and Loring and Julian rose to take their 
departure, they parted with a hand-clasp 
which would have befitted an acquain- 
tanceship three months, rather than three 
hours old. 

“Good night,” said Julian. ‘“ Awfally 
pleased to have met you, Loring. See you 
to-morrow night. My mother will be 
delighted.” 

“‘T shall be delighted,” said Loring. 
“All right, then. To-morrow night we'll 
arrange that look in at the House, Good 
night.” 

A few minutes’ talk with Lord Garstin, 
who had taken a decided fancy to “ that 
charwing little woman’s boy,” and Julian 
was standing on the pavement of St. 
James’s Street, with that pleasant sense of 
exhilaration and warmth of heart, which is 
an attendant in youth on the inauguration 
of a new friendship. 

It was a night in early May, and a fine, 
hot day had ended, as evening drew on, 
in sultry closeness, The clouds had been 
rolling up steadily, though not a breath of 
air seemed to be stirring now, and it was 
evident that a storm was inevitable before 
long. Julian was hot and excited; he 
had only a short distance to go; he 
looked up at the sky and decided— 
the wish being father to the thought— 
that it would “hold up for the present,” 
and that he would walk. 

He set out up St. James’s Street and 
along Piccadilly, taking the right road by 
instinct, his busy thoughts divided between 
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satisfaction at the idea of belonging to the 
‘‘ best” club in London, introduced there- 
into by Lord Garstin, and Loring and his 
gifts and graces. He had just turned into 
Berkeley Street when a rattling peal of 
thunder roused him with a start, and 
the next instant the thunder was followed 
by a perfect deluge of rain. 

It was so sudden and he was 80 
entirely unprepared, that his only instinct 
for the moment was to step back hastily 
into the shelter of a portico in front 
of which he was just passing; and as 
he did so, he noticed a young woman 
who must have been following him up 
the street, a young woman in the 
shabby hat and jacket of a work-girl, 
take zefuge, perforce, beneath the same 
shelter with a shrinking movement which 
was not undignified, though it seemed to 
imply that she was almost more afraid of 
him than of the drenching, bitter rain. 
Then, his reasoning powers reasserting 
themselves in the comparative security of 
the portico, he began to consider what he 
should do, He was within seven minutes’ 
walk of his destination, but seven minutes’ 
walk in such rain as was beating down on 
the pavement before him would render 
him wholly unfit to present himself at a 
party ; and “ of course,” as he said to him- 
self, there was not a cab to be seen, A 
blinding flash of lightning cut across his 
reflections, and drove him back a step or 
two farther into shelter involuntarily. And 
as a terrific peal of thunder followed it 
instantaneously, he glanced almost uncon- 
sciously at the sharer of his shelter. 

“ By Jove!” he said to himself. 

The girl had retreated, as he himself had 
done, and was standing close up against 
the door of the house to which the portico 
belonged, in the extreme corner from that 
which he himself occupied. But except 
for that tacit acknowledgement of his 
presence, she seemed no longer conscious 
of it. She was looking straight out at the 
storm, her head a little lifted as though to 
catch a glimpse of the sky; and her face, 
outlined by her dark clothes and the dark 
paint of the door behind her, stood out in 
great distinctness, It was rather thin and 
pale, and very tired-looking; the large 
brown eyes were heavy and haggard. It 
was not worthy of a second glance at that 
moment, according to any canon of the 
world ia which Julian lived, and yet it 
drew from him that exclamation of startled 
admiration. He had never seen anything 
like it, he told himself vaguely. 








Apparently the intent gaze, of which he 
himself was hardly conscious, affected its 
object. She moved uneasily, and turning 
as if involuntarily, met his eyes. 

The next instant she was moving hastily 
from under the portico, when the driver of 
a hansom cab became aware of Julian’s 
existence, and pulled up suddenly. 

“ Hansom, sir?” he shouted. 

“ Yes!” answered Julian quickly, dashing 
across the drenched pavement. ‘“‘ Twenty- 
three, Berkeley Square !” 





FRIENDSHIP. 





THERE is no truer friendship than that 
which comes with marriage. Marriage 
should be the union of two friends, It is 
friendship idealised, Friendship, both in 
practice and in theory. One is aware that 
there are the cynics on the other side. So 
much the worse for the cynics. Because 
the plain fact is, that there are no truer 
friendships than those friendships which 
exist between men and women, We read, 
in a certain sort of fiction, of the heroine 
saying to herfriend the hero, whois, perhaps, 
a little weary of platonics, Don’t let us 
spoil it all by marriage. Those may not 
be the very words she uses, but that is 
the sense which they convey. One can 
only suggest to such a heroine, if it does 
seem likely that marriage would spoil the 
relations which exist between herself and 
the hero, that, on the whole, it might be 
wiser to leave well rigidly alone, to 
allow things to remain as they are. But, 
in that case, she will scarcely realise all 
that friendship may be made to mean. 

It is an old story which is told of the 
cynic, whose man-servant came to ask his 
leave to step round the corner to see a 
friend. “A friend!” exclaimed his master. 
“Hurry! Let us go and look at him 
together! I had never dreamt that there 
was such a thing in the world!” And 
though the man’s master spoke, no doubt, 
a little wildly, the suggestion he conveyed 
was not, perhaps, very wide of the truth 
after all. Friends are few, and they are 
far between. Friendship, I take it, implies 
a community of interest. That is why I 
maintain that the truest friendship is 
that which exists between a man and his 
wife. Who have, or, at any rate, who 
should have, interests more entirely in 
common ? 

Many people talk so loosely. If their 
words are to be literally interpreted, some 
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folks have troops of friends. My friend 
this, that, and the other. In certain 
moods, some men never speak of other men 
without attaching to their names the prefix, 
friend. My friend Jones, my friend Brown. 
It is astonishing how quickly some men’s 
friendships are made, In their conversa- 
tion they claim as friends men with whom 
they have only spoken once in their lives. 
I know a man, a shrewd, clear-headed 
man he is, who addresses men whose 
acquaintance he has just now made, as Old 
friend. He always speaks of another man 
as “an old friend of mine.” He does it, 
too, with cause. I have heard him taxed 
with the habit as being one which borders 
on that sort of familiarity which implies 
contempt. His defence was twofold. He 
had it that the term, old friend, was a 
terra of honour, That no man could be 
an old friend, even of a burglar, unless he 
were a true man. That no man could feel 
himself insulted by the implication that he 
had in him the makings of aman. For 
my part, the defence struck me as not 
lacking in ingenuity, but as still not being 
on all points sound. For instance, if an 
individual of a certain sort were to addrees 
one as old friend, one might be excused for 
feeling tempted to knock him down, But 
when this ingenious gentleman went on 
to the second part of his defence, I am 
inclined to think that he had me with him 
altogether. 

Referring to his habit of speaking of an 
absent person as ‘an old friend of mine” 
named Jones, or Brown, he had it that his 
habit of speaking of absent persons as old 
friends, not only kept his tongue from evil- 
speaking, but his thoughts from evil-think- 
ing. If that were so, then, as I have said, 
he had me with him all the way. If the 
mere repetition of what was, after all, a 
formula, really did, and does, act upon him 
as he said it did, and does, would that 
more of us were fashioned in his likeness, 
and then what a very different world it 
very easily might be! Unfortunately, ex- 
perience teaches us that the mention of a 
person who is glibly spoken of as an old 
friend, instead of acting as a deterrent to 
evil-speaking, seems very often to act as a 
positive incentive. The common report of 
the world has it that no one speaks so much 
ill of us as our old friends. Cynics exclaim 
that that is because, before all others, they 
know so much ill of us. Therefore, they 
add, there is nothing so dangerous as 
rr thing which the world calls friend- 
ship. 





Fact and theory so often disagree. There 
is nothing, we have been told, which is to 
be so much desired for a man as many 
friends. As a theory, this seems all right. 
As a fact, it is not so certain, The cynics 
are not without some show of reason on 
their side. Many men have been ruined 
by their friends. Not by their mere 
acquaintance, be it understood, but by 
their very friends. 

What is meant by friendship? What 
does one wish to imply when one speaks 
of a friend? A dictionary gives several 
definitions of the two words. Of friend- 
ship it says, first and foremost, that it is 


“an attachment to a person, proceeding | 


from intimate acquaintance and a reciproca- 
tion of kind offices.” One may concede 
that such a definition, upon the whole, is 
fair. It defines a friend as, among other 
things, ‘‘one who is attached to another 
by affection.” If that is so, and our friends 
are only those who love us, then it seems 
clear that our friends indeed are few. For 
myself, [ am almost inclined to go £0 far as 
to doubt if one man ever loved another 
man—out of the books. And I will go still 
farther. I am disposed to maintain that 
it is just as well that no man ever did love 
another man, Love—one cannot insist 
upon this too often—implies self-sacrifice. 
Not a single, but a continual, self-sacrifice. 
Self-sacrifice, too, of a peculiar kind. I 
doubt if it is good for a man to continually 
sacrifice himself for any other man, though 
that other man is the best and the noblest 
man that ever breathed. To even suppose 


such a thing, to me, seems to suppose the } 


unnatural, There is only one person for 
whom a man can safely and advantageously 
sacrifice himself. We revert to the original 
proposition! Because that person is his 
wife. Would that husbands and wives 
would more commonly sacrifice themselves 


for one another! Their lives would be } 
ennobled, and they would more frequently } 
be brought to understand what friendship } 
may be made to mean. But, were one man | 


to begin to practise, as an article of faith, 
or friendship, continual self-sacrifice for 
any other man, one would soon have cause 
to fear for the man that wasin him. Of 
course, there is one enduring consolation. 
No man aver did, or ever will, sacrifice 
himself for another man, his whole life 
long. 

At first sight it may seem shocking to 
suggest that men should not sacrifice 
themselves for other men. You may point, 


say, to Sydney Carton, and exclaim what a | 
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grand, and yet eternal, self-sacrifice was his ! 
I might retort that your illustration was 
from fiction. But I should do nothing of 
the kind, for I have little doubt that there 
have been Sydney Cartons out of fiction, 
many a one. I would simply say this of 
Sydney Carton. With him all things had 
gone wrong. His life was spoilt. Nothing 
seemed left but the dregs, Those dregs 
seemed to him of little worth. So he 
sacrificed them. For whom? Was there 
no mention of a woman? True, Sydney 
Carton died instead of another man. But 
not for that man’s sake—for a woman’s. 
Besides, Sydney Carton’s sacrifice was the 
sacrifice of death. In the sense in which 
I am speaking, it is nothing to offer the 
sacrifice of death. Possibly millions of 
4 men have died for other men whom, per- 
haps, they have scarcely seen, and in so 
dying have done well. What I object to 
is for a man to intend to keep on living, 
and yet to intend to keep on sacrificing 
himself for another man, until, in the 
ordinary course of nature, he droops and 
dies. I doubt if it would not be almost 
better for such a one to make an end of 
it, and to die at once, while he is still a 
man. 

Far be it from me to preach the doctrine 
that a man’s hand should be against every 
other man, or, indeed, against any other 
mav. I merely affirm that a man ought 
to play for his own hand. If he desires to 
do that properly, he will have, first of all, 
to realise that there are other players in 
the game. If he wishes to win a game 
worth winning, and one which it will give 
him satisfaction to look back upon when 
won, he will have, further, to realise that 
he must, before all other things, play fair. 
But, having clearly realised those two 
things—that there are other players in the 
game, and that he must play fair—he will, 
possibly, be something more than a mar, 
but, probably, something very much less 
than a man, if he plays for anybody else's 
hand but his own. My own experience, 
such as it is, goes to teach me that a man 
hampers himself who joins his hand to 
another man’s, and so takes a partner in 
the game. I doubt if, in that sense, as a 
rule, two heads are better than one. Posr- 
sibly, if a weaker player joins himself to a 
stronger one, it may be well with the 
weakling—though I doubt if it will be well, 
4 even with him, in the end. Howit can be 
well with the stronger player I fail to 
understand. All this is to say nothing 
against the thing which is, jast now, so 





much in the air—co-operation, A man 
may, perhaps, advantageously co-operate 
with his fellows in the purchase of groceries, 
or in the conduct of a business. I have 
never yet heard of men advantageously 
co-operating in the conduct of each other’s 
lives, 

It seems to me that a man can only 
safely have, in the dictionary sense of the 
word, one friend—his wife. But, of 
course, in this case, as in so many other 
cases, the dictionary sense of the word is 
not the colloquial sense. When, in the 
common conversation of the world, one 
speaks of friends, one intends the word 
friends to apply to our more or less 
intimate acquaintance. Ours is not an 
heroic world—it is as well that it is not! 
—and but very few people ever even 
attempt to realise the heroic side of friend- 
ship. In ordinary parlance, our friends 
are those who are on our side; with us, 
not against us. Frequently, when we 
speak of our friends, we mean our par- 
tisans. No doubt it is convenfent for a 
man to have his partisans. Many a one 
has attained to what is supposed to be 
success by means of his partisans. But, if 
you enquire into the matter, you will find 
that friends of this sort are friends of a 
rather peculiar kind. They are apt to be 
our modern substitutes for what, in the 
middle ages, were called retainers, They 
group themselves round an individual who 
stands to them in place of the old-time 
feudal lord. His success means their 
success. You see continual instances of 
this kind of thing, in what seems to me to 
be the most curious of all the curious 
games—the game of politics. Spouter 
makes a hit in what we are accustomed to 
hear called the political arena. Spouter 
begins to have friends — partisans, As 
Spouter continues to make hit after hit, 
the hybrid congregation of his friends 
grows larger. In such a case it is well 
understood that when Spouter makes his 
greatest hit of all and climbs—or sinks— 
to office, his friends will be remembered, 
Thus it often happens that, in his moment 
of success, Spouter is apt to find that 
his friends are not only an insufferable 
nuisance, but a positive peril. They are 
s0 wont to be dissatisfied with his efforts 
at recollection. We see this every day. 
The result is that their friendship is turned 
to fury, and they do their best, or worst, 
to tear him from that eminence—we will 
call it eminencs—to which they have 
assisted him to climb. 
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There is that scri of friendship which 
comes from, or which, at least, begins with 
admiration. In this connection it is not 
always necessary that there should be any 
personal acquaintance between the several 
parties. It is not even indispensable that 
the object on which friendship is lavished, 
should pretend to entertain for his friends 
those feelings which they entertain for 
him. As in the case of an artist, or of what 
is called a literary man. Some literary 
friendships are as amusing as they aie 
warm. The kind of thing to which one 
refers when one speaks of log-rolling, 
perhaps does necessitate some sort of 
personal connection between the high 
contracting persons. Spoof, a mere scribe, 
sends Oof, an editor, a MS., which Oof 
accepts. Thenceforward, as a matter of 
course, Spoof must audibly admire all 
that Oof may do. That is but the part of 
friendship. Mauler favourably reviews 
your book. In consequence of which it is 
your bounden duty to say a good word, 
and, indeed, a good many good words, for 
everything which Mauler writes. They say 
that this variety of friendship goes even 
farther. A, B, C, and D, being friends, 
combine, not only to scratch each other’s 
backs, but, also, to scratch everybody 
else’s face, and, if possible, to scratch out 
strange people’s eyes. One does not say, 
of one’s own knowledge, that this is so, 
But so the story goes. 

Friendship, one fears, in the common 
acceptation of the term, is, too often, but 
a synonym for selfishness. It belongs to 
that description of gratitude which evinces 
a lively sense of favours to come. Hook 
and Crook, Bluff and Duff, who, at present, 
reside at that not too lively watering-place, 
Flashington-by-Sea, are inseparable cronies, 
Why? Because they are, or because they 
imagine themselves to be, at any rate 
while they continue to reside at Filash- 
ington-by-Sea, indispensable to each other’s 
comfort. They play the same game of 
whist, for the same points, they feed at the 
same times, off the same sort of dishes, and 
they have about the same sort of incomes. 
So, since at Flashington-by-Sea, one must 
have some acquaintance or die, they get 
on very well indeed, with the help of a 
row or two at times. Excellent friend- 
ships, of the same kind, are made when 
travelling. You start on a one, two, or 
three months’ journey, whichever you 
please. You meet, at the railway station, 
a man who is going over exactly the same 
ground as yourself. You chum in with 





him then and there. You are scarcely 
ever out of each other’s company during 
the whole of your voyaging. To the eye 
of an uninitiated spectator yours would 
seem to be a clear case of a modern version 
of David and Jonathan. You part at the 
end of the journey. You never again set 
eyes upon each other during the whole of 


the rest of your lives. And you never | 


want to, either. 

Then there are the respectable friend- 
ships — the sort of thing which you may 
have heard described as family feuds. 
Friendships of this kind are mostly to be 
found flourishing among what are called— 
we will not say ironically—county families. 
They are, or ought to be, hereditary. A 
genuine county family friendship surely 
never grew up in the first generation, 


They do take such a time to grow. In their | 


first stages there are so many things which 
have to be considered, First of all, are 
the Brownes the sort of people one would 
like to know? Was Browne in a retail or 
in a wholesale line of trade? If the man 
is “awfully” rich, this question is not of 
so much consequence. If, on the other 
hand, he is only, so to speak, passably 
rich, retail may prove fatal. Then when 
one has decided to know the Brownes, 
there are forms and ceremonies which 
must be observed. ‘Festina lente” is the 
motto which, in these matters, county 
families nail to their masts. Hasten slowly, 
if you must hasten. Better still, do not 
hasten at all, You call on them, say, after 
they have been in the place a year, and 
you have made quite sure. Then they call 
on you. Then you invite them to dinner ; 
then they invite you. And that brings 
you to the end of another year; which 
makes two. Thenceforward, if you feel 
perfectly satisfied that the Brownes are all 
that they ought to be, and if the Brownes 
are equally satisfied with respect to you, it 
is possible—but by no means necessarily 
probable—that the budding friendship will 
burst more rapidly into flower. 

It is at this point that the county 
family friendship is apt to begin to take 
the form of a family feud. Each side 
stands, as it were, on tiptoe on the watch. 
If the Blacks give the Brownes a regular 
dinner—as distinct from an irregular, and, 
therefore, commonplace feed—the Blacks 
will count the hours which intervene 
between the giving of the banquet and the 
ceremonial calling of the Brownes to 
acknowledge the favour received. When 
the Brownes dine the Blacks, Mrs. Black 
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will not call on the Brownes within less 
than a fortnight. Why? Because after 
their very last dinner Mrs, Browne allowed 
thirteen days to intervene before she 
called on the Blacks. It sounds incredible. 
If that is so, like many things which do 
sound incredible, it is a simple statement 
of simple fact. 

If Euphrosyne Black gets married, they 
may not own it, but the marriage is a 
bitter blow to some of the Brownes. 
Why? Because Euphrosyne Black is two 
years younger than Maria Brown, and not 
even a suggestion of marriage has ever 
come Maria’s way. True, Providence may 
take with one hand and give with the 
other. The Brownes may have at least 
one consolation. Euphrosyzie has made a 
shocking bad match. Poor Euphrosyne! 
If Maria Browne gets married after all the 
county family feud—that is, friendship— 
goes merrily on. Euphrosyne has a boy. 
Maria cannot even get a girl, A horrid 
boy, that boy of Euphrosyne’s. One 
cannot help but notice how she always 
brings him with her when she comes to call 
upon Maria, Still a bountiful Providence 
does nut leave Maria wholly unconsoled. 
Euphrosyne’s husband treats her, and bids 
fair to keep on treating her, like the scamp 
he is. Actually beats her, one is told. 
Poor dear Euphrosyne! One can but hope 
that her son will not grow up in the like- 
ness of his sire. So true it is that we are 
apt to find our sweetest pleasures in the 
afflictions of our friends. 

Friendship, in the common acceptation 
of the word, is, too often, but a synonym 
for feud. A man with many friends is 
bound, not free. He dare not do this, that, 
or the other, lest he offend his friends, 
They, on their side, are in bondage unto 
him. I, for my part, love to be free, And 
when I see it laid down, as it was laid down 
by some of the scribes and the Pharisees 
when they were writing of the poet, who, 
but the other day, went unto the larger 
number of the singers, that it was to be 
counted against him almost as a crime 
that he should have been unwilling to 
make many friends, and to have personal 
dealings with but few acquaintances, I can 
but wonder. One may reckon one’s friend- 
ship as of little worth, and yet desire to be 
free. If, when, in the judgement of the 
world, one has made one’s friendship to be 
of much worth, one ceases to be free, are 
not the thorns too many for the crown? 
They tell us that nothing can be of so 
much service to a man as the fact of his 





having many friends, Let him that thinks 
so surround himself with a numerous 
company—with an innumerable company, 
if he so pleases. For myself, my pea is not 
beneath that thimble. My faith is other- 
where. I can understand the man who 
leads a dual life, who to-day is one of a 
chattering crowd, and who to-morrow caa 
withdraw into a solitary place, where no 
one can intrude. But if one has to choose 
between the crowd and the solitude— 
Zimmermann, if you please, for me. 

Mine should be no ungenial solitude, I 
would be no anchorite, The fates forefend ! 
A casual acquaintance now and then— 
even a casual acquaintance with whom I 
may use the familiarity of a friend—but 
not a casual acquaintance on whose move- 
ments I should be, in any way, a tie. Nor 
one who, in his turn, should be a tie on 
me. I would have my wife to be my only 
friend. This may sound old-fashioned, 
and the cynics may scoff. Indeed, I am 
not so sure that this old fashion of mine 
is not a fashion which is always new; 
which, after all, is not fin-de-sitcle, up to 
date. Did ever a man yet live, who, 
before he died, had not a woman for his 
sweetest, dearest friond? If such a one 
has ever been, then, verily and indeed, 
alas, poor man! And why should not 
that woman be his wife? If only now 
and then. 

Mine is, in no sense, the voice of the 
preacher, Currente calamo—that is how 
I write—with a running pen. For the 
writing’s sake. Your morals are yours; 
and mine are mine. 

But, I say, have clearly before you what 
it is that you desire that your life should 
be. Strive to realise your desire. Surely 
there is no joy like unto the joy which 
is born of the strife. Join unto yourself 
a comrade; a perfect friend. Perfect both 
in the colloquial and in the heroic sense 
of the word—a wife. I do not say that 
mine is an ideal to which every man, or 
indeed, many men, can or shall attain ; 
else it were scarcely an ideal, But if you 
ask me what is my ideal of friendship, I 
say I think that that is mine. 





SPRING IN THE SOUTH. 


Nor as she comes to us 
In our rough northern island, comes the spring ! 
With the pale primrose glimmering on her wing, 
And her soft sunshine, coy and tremulous, 
She wakes our England from her winter sleep, 
And spreads her tender green on hill and lea, 
Despite the fierce nor’-easters that will sweep 
Across the uplands from the great North Sea. 
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Here, where Biscayan waves 
Come in long rollers up the golden sand, 
And from the rugged rocks and hollowed caves 
Send their deep echoes o'er the mountain land, 
The sunbeams dazzle downward, broad and hot, 
The pine-wood’s scent lies heavy on the air, 
The bright flowers leap to life in glen and grot, 
And April claims her empire everywhere. 


High on the Spanish hills 
The sunlight melts the drifts of rosy snow, 
And dancing plainwards in a thousand rills 
To gorse-clad moors and ferny climes they go ; 
White between sapphire sea and sapphire sky 
Flashes the seamew on his gleaming wing ; 
And calling to the world triumphantly, 
Swift, warm, and bounteous comes the southern 
spring. 





THE OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS. 


WE have seen something of Siberian 
life and travel in former numbers of this 
journal ; bat there is a unique sn1 ghastly 
interest in the insight which Miss Kate 
Marsden has recently afforded into con- 
ditions which exist in the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Czar. Her journey to the 
lepers of Northern Siberia was a notable 
one for anybody to make; it was espe- 
cially remarkable for a woman to under- 
take in the depth of winter. In fact the 
record of that journey must always be 
ranked among the most memorable ex- 
amples of womanly courage and devotion 
to the cause of humanity that the world 
has known.* Primarily it was undertaken 
to procure a herb, of which a report was 
current in Constantinople and elsewhere, 
said to possess properties to alleviate, if 
not to cure, leprosy, and to be found only 
in the far-off pars of Siberia known as 


| the province of Yakutsk. But the primary 


object became of secondary importance 
before the actual condition of the lepers 
in Yakutsk itself; and, indeed, although 
Miss Marsden does tell that she suc 
ceeded in getting a few sprigs of this 
mysterious herb from the Bishop of 
Yakutek, she does not tell what it is, 
nor whether its properties have been put 
to a practical test. On the other hand, 
she has told enough of what she saw of 
the Siberian lepers to stir the heart of the 
civilised world. 

It is not a cheerful subject, and Miss 
Marsden’s acquaintance with it was made 
during the Turco-Russian war, when the 


emotions caused by the sight of two poor, 


mutilated, and helpless Bulgarian lepers 





* On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Si- 
berian Lepers.” By Kate Marsden, F.R.G.S., ete. 
Published by the Record Press, Ltd., 376, Strand. 





caused the conviction to take hold of her, 
that her mission in life was to minister to 
these miserable creatures. Before proceed- 
ing to Siberia to discover the herb of 
which she had heard, she went to stady 
leprosy both at Jerusalem and at Constan- 
tinople. Then, crossing the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus, she made her way to Mos- 
cow towards the end of 1890, and at 
Moscow spent some time among the leper 
hospitals, and in enlisting the sympathy 
and help of officials and others in the work 
she was undertaking, 

It is but right to say that, from the 
Empress downwards, Miss Marsden re- 
ceived both kindness and material aid ; 
and yet it cannot but strike one as re- 
markable that nothing should have been 
done to grapple with the monstrous evils 
which—in official circles, at any rate— 
were quite well known to exist, until an 
English ‘‘sister”—for Miss Marsden is a 
member of the Royal British Nurses’ 
Association—came to show them the way. 
Russian sympathy and professions of grati- 
tude to the plucky Englishwoman strike 
one as rather “cheap” in the circum- 
stances. 

Letters of introduction and permits were 
obtained, and stores were purchased— 
including forty pounds of plum-pudding— 
and at the beginning of February, 1891, 
Miss Marsden started, accompanied by 
Miss Ada Field, who, however, broke 
down under the hardships of the road 
long before Yakutsk was reached, and had 
to return, The railway was utilised 
from Moscow to Zilatoust, where the long 
sledge journey began, not without diffi- 
culty, however, of a comical sort, the result 
of the mountain of furs, rugs, and wrap- 
pings in which the travellers had encased 
themselves for a Siberian drive. - 

“ That sled ge—one of the elevated kind, 
standing a long way from the ground— 
had to be mounted. The feat must be 
accomplished somehow. How I managed 
to walk or totter down the steps of the 
station without an accident is a marvel. 
Having got over that portion of the feat, I 
stood at the side of the sledge trying to 
solve the knotty problem of how to get in. 
There was no step to help me, and there 
was the crowd of men, women, and children 
gazing at me. What was I to do? I 
tried to take in the humour of the situa- 
tion, which was probably the wisest thing 
to do under the circumstances. Three 
muscular policemen attempted to lift me 
gently into the sledge; but their com- 
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bined strength was futile under the load, 
so they had to set me on the ground 
again. Then I attempted, in a kind of 
majestic, contemptuous way, to mount 
without assistance ; but, alas! my knees 
would not bend. My pride had to suc- 
cumb; I was helpless. Two policemen 
came and essayed another manccuvre. 
They took me by the arms, and then, at 
their signal, I made one desperate, frantic 
effort, and I was in. But what a falling- 
off, to be sure, for one who was known to 
have come with a letter from the Empress 
—the importance of which can only be 
truly fathomed by a Russian—to be 
quizzed and stared at by the crowd whilst 
engaged in these undignified operations ! 
Bat all was not yet over. I was in, but I 
had to be packed and stowed away. The 
men pushed, and pulled, and dragged, and 
coaxed, and at last I and my clothes were 
considered ready for starting. As to 
bowing and thanking my assistants, that 
was impossible. I just sat and fairly 
gasped, and longed to get away. My 
friend, Miss Field, underwent an ordeal 
somewhat similar to the one which I had 
endured, The driver and the soldier took 
their seats, and then we were off.” 

But if the start was fun the journey 
itself was not, as all can well understand 
who know, or have read, anything of the 
conditions of Siberian travel. Here is a 
fair specimen of it : 

“Bump, jolt, bump, jolt, over large 
lumps of frozen snow, and into holes, and 
up and down those dreadfal waves and 
furrows made by the traffic—such is the 
stimulating motion you have to submit to 
for a few thousand miles. Your head 
seems to belong to every part of the sledge; 
it is first bumped against the top, then the 
conveyance gives a lurch and you get an 
unexpected knock against the side, then 
you cross one of the ruts, and first you are 
thrown violently forward against the driver, 
and second, you just as quickly rebound. 
This sort of motion is all very well for a few 
miles ; but after a time it gets too mono- 
tonously trying. You ache from head to 
foot, you are bruised all over, your poor 
brain throbs until you give way to a kind 
of hysterical outcry, you headgear gets 
displaced, your temper naturally becomes 
slightly ruffled, and you are ready to gasp 
from so frequently clutching at the sides to 
save yourself, Added to all this is the con- 
stant yelling of the driver, who thinks it 
one of the paramount duties of his calling 
to make a noise above the ringing of the 





sledge-belis. So you go on merrily, the 
horses dashing along like the steeds in a 
fire-engine, or like the hot-blooded beauties 
of Phethon. ... Night comes on apace 
to soften your feelings with a lowered 
temperature, and the pleasing suggestions 
that darkness brings. Still on you go 
merrily, but ob, for five minutes’ peace ! 
Bumping, jolting, tossing, heaved, pitched, 
and thumped. Bright memories of asphalt, 
blockwood, and penny omnibuses spring 
up to diversify your thoughts. Little 
gleams of light which you pass on your 
way, seem to come from tiny hut windows 
in the forest. 

“6 Driver’ (yemstchick), shouts your com- 
panion, ‘can’t we stop a minute at one of 
those huts ?’ 

“* Eh, what, madam ?’ 

““*Those huts where the lights are— 
can’t we rest there ?’ 

“¢ Lights? They’re wolves!’ 

*¢Oh!? 

* You know you can’t go faster, or you 
would certainly urge the driver to quicken 
the pace... until at last at the post 
station you pull up sharp. You are then, 
in a semi-comatose state, dragged from the 
sledge, and on gaining a footing, you feel 
more like a battered old log of mahogany 
than a gentle-nurtured Englishwoman.” 

And the post stations! The very 
description of them alone—the dirt, 
the discomfort, the crowd of miscel- 
laneous unkempt humanity, the fetid 
atmosphere—-is enough to quench any 
thirst one may previously have had for a 
tour in Siberia. A pleasant break, how- 
ever, is found at Ekaterinberg, where is an 
excellent American hotel, and where also 
were some English friends, From Ekater- 
inberg a ran of one hundred miles is made 
to Irbit for the purpose of interviewing a 
Yakutsk merchant at the fair there, about 
the lepers. This merchant refused to 
believe it possible that any woman could 
proceed to his district, but he supplied 
needful information, although he knew 
nothing about the herb. Then came some 
more terribly rough sledging to Tiumen, 
with awkward trouble with a still rougher 
driver; and at Tiumen there is again a 
pleasant English welcome. 

During this long, monotonous, and toil- 
some drive across Siberia, Miss Marsden 
visited many of the prisons en route, and 
never passed a gang of convicts on the 
road without alighting to give them a 
word of comfort, and small gifts of tea and 
sugar. Poor wretches! they are not much 
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used to kindness, and must have regarded 
with almost awestruck wonder this strange 
vision of an Englishwoman breaking on 
them in the wilderness like a gleam of 
sunlight. We need not dwell on Miss 
Marsden’s experience of Siberian prisons, 
as this subject has been so fully discussed 
of late, but hurry on with her towards the 
Arctic zone, the frost-bound province of 
Yakutsk. 

The city of Irkutsk was safely reached 
through all the perils of the way, and here 
a short stay had to be made to interview 
the Governor-General of Siberia, and to 
organise a committee of influential mer- 
chants and others in support of the 
mission to the lepers, Then, all arrange- 
ments being completed, the journey was 
resumed to Yakutsk—reputed the coldest 
place in the world, where for eight months 
in the year the mean temperature marks 
forty-five degrees of frost, and where the 
ground is frozen to a depth of thirty feet, 
but where also the heat in summer is so 
great that myriads of mosquitoes and flies 
infest the air to the torture of both man 
and beast, and the agony of the sore- 
covered lepers. In this awful region, when 
once a man is tainted with leprosy, or even 
suspected of taint, he is driven forth into 
some lonely forest or desolate marsh to 
live a living death, A wife, a mother, a 
son, a daughter, are subject to the same 
fate the moment the fatal symptom of 
disease appears. All hope must those 
abandon on whom is found the dreaded 
sign. 

The victim knows that never again will 
he see a kind face or hear a loving word, 
and that he may have to pass, perhaps, 
fifteen or twenty years as a loathed out- 
cast, He finds a shelter—if he can—in 
some filthy little hut which some former 
victim has cccupied, only to vacate with 
death, outside of which he must erect a 
cross to warn every one to shun the spot. 
The awfulness and misery of such a life 
in such a climate can hardly be realised. 

Between St, Petersburg and Yakutsk 
are almost five thousand miles of road, and 
we have seen how most of it had to be 
traversed, When the snows melted, the 
sledge had to be abandoned for a tarantass, 
or springless cart, and in a tarantass the 
journey was made from Irkutsk to Yakutsk, 
which was reached in June, 1891. 

The province of Yakutsk, in the far 
north-east of Siberia, covers an area of 
about two and a half million square miles, 
and contains a population of about two 





hundred and fifty thousand, of which about 
sixteen thousand are Ruasianr, and the 
rest Yakuts and various nomadic tribes. It 
is divided for administrative purposes into 
five circuits, the chief centre of which is 
the town of Yakutsk on the River Lena. 
This is a dreary, dead-alive place of about 
seven thousand inhabitants, where, in 
winter, the cold is so intense that the 
people cannot go out of doors at all, and 
spend their days in smoking and playing 
cards. Here resides the Bishop of Yakutsk, 
described as a noble, earnest man, devoted 
to his work, and much interested in the 
redemption of the lepers. He had some 
specimens of the mysterious herb, but 
could give no information about its cura- 
tive or alleviative properties. 

It was not in the town of Yakutsk, how- 
ever, that the lepers eould be seen, but 
in the Viluisk Circuit, a district of intense 
poverty, and where even yet heathen 
practices prevail. To reach Viluisk meant 
another journey of two thousand miles, 
this time on horseback—perhaps still more 
trying for a woman unused to horses, 
who, for security of tenure over a roadless 
country, was perforce obliged to sit man- 
wise. ‘The cavalcade consisted of fifteen 
men and thirty horses, carrying stores for 
the party and lepers, and appliances for 
camping-out. 

“We rode in single file, and when the 
Yakut’s (guide) horse in front partly dis- 
appeared, we knew there were bogs ahead, 
and must therefore pick another way. As 
a Tule, it was quite impossible to know 
where one was going. On the borders of 
the forest we camped for the night. Fires 
were lighted, tents pitched, tea handed 
round, horses unloaded and tethered, and 
then we retired. At the side of each 
member of the cavalcade lucky enough to 
possess a revolver or gun the weapon lay 
ready in case of emergencies, the said 
emergencies referring chiefly to bears. 
Some men were placed as sentries, and 
also to keep up the fires,” 

Fancy a woman alone in such circum- 
stances for weeks together, alternately 
stifled with heat and soaked with rain, 
without even the possibility of the relief 
to be found in ‘'a good cry”! 

Viluisk was reached at last, and one 
of the first things to do was to consult 
with the missionary priest about the best 
site for the leper hospital which Miss 
Marsden proposed to establish. Here 
some frightful things are learned, not only 
about the lepers, but also about the crimes 
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committed in the name of leprosy, for it 
seems that when once any one has been 
proclaimed a leper, all right to property 
passes away from him. It is easy to 
imagine what opportunity for fraud and 
cruelty is thus presented. Here also one 
learns how lepers may become utterly 
demoralised by men, women, and children 
herding together, like brutes, in the same 
filthy ‘‘yourta,” as the huts of Yakutsk are 
called. Then a plunge is made into the 
forest to see the lepers themselves. 

After miles of riding, ‘* At last I thought 
I could discern ahead a large lake, and 
beyond that two yourtas. My instinct 
was true to me, and the peculiar thrill 
which passed through my whole frame 
meant that after all these months of 
travelling I had found, thank God, the 
poor creatures whom I had come to help. 
A little more zigzag riding along the 
tedious path, and then I suddenly looked 
up and saw before me the two yourtas and 
a little crowd of people. Some of the 
people came limping and some leaning on 
sticks to catch the first glimpse of us, their 
faces and limbs distorted by the dreadfal 
ravages of the disease. Oue poor creature 
could only crawl by the help of a stool, 
and all had the same indescribably hope- 
less expression of the eyes which indicates 
the disease. I scrambled off the horse, 
and went quickly amongst the little crowd 
of the lame, the halt, and the blind. Some 
were standing, some were kneeling, and 
some crouching on the ground, and all 
with eager faces turned towards me. They 
told me afterwards that they believed God 
had sent me, I at once ordered the things 
to be unpacked and had them collected on 
the grass, A prayer of thanksgiving was 
then offered by the priest and next a 
prayer for Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress, in which the poor people heartily 
joined. As we distributed the gifts some 
of the distorted faces half beamed with 
delight, whilst others changed from a look 
of fear to one of confidence and rest. 
Surely such a scene was worth a long 
journey, and many hardships and perils,” 

The yourtas in which these poor creatures 
live are small huts into which the light never 
penetrates, in which the atmosphere is 
saturated with the exhalations of rotten 
fish (and flesh), in which the lepers have 
neither beds nor linen, and have nothing 
but ragged skins to cover them—if, indeed, 
they are fortunate enough to possess even 
these. In these foul places, swarming 
with vermin, the lepers sleep and eat— 





when they have anything to eat—live, and 
die, Aud when they die they are buried 
just outside the threshold. 

Living in such a colony Miss Marsden 
found a girl of eighteen, perfectly free 
from the disease, who had been born after 
her mother was cast out as infected, and 
who had thus lived all her life under such 
horrible conditions—for neither Russians 
nor Yakuts would allow her, clean though 
she was, to come near them, It is pleasant 
to learn that Miss Marsden induced one 
heroic official to smother his prejudices and 
agree to take the poor girl into his house 
as & servant. 

Further in the forest is encountered a 
solitary frightened being in rags, who had 
lived for years all alone in his misery. 
Then another settlement of twelve men, 
women, and children scantily clothed in 
filthy rags, huddled together in two small, 


vermin-infested yourtas. The stench was } 


dreadful. One man was dying; two men 
had lost their toes and half of their feet, 
and had fastened boards to their knees so 
that they might crawl along, and one man 
had no fingers. Their filthy rags had 
stuck to the sores on their bodies and 
caused them intense irritation. They had 
also suffered during winter from typhus 
fever and small-pox. 

A dreadful instance of what lepers have 


sometimes to suffer is related. A leper § 
woman was placed in a yourta with a leper [ 


man who went mad, For four years she 
had to live with this madman in the depth 
of the forest, never sure of her life from one 
hour to another, and without hope of 
human help by night or by day—nothing 
but the pathless forest around her. 


Again, a settlement of nine lepers—two | 


women, one man, and two children among 
them without any clothes at all... For the 
winter they had but a few rags and a little 
hay to protect them from the deadly 
frosts. In the summer time the flies were 
tormenting their open wounds until they 
writhed in agony. 

But one cannot goon. These are but a 
few samples of the terrible, horrible things 
Miss Marsden saw. ‘ Small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever,” say the natives, ‘are ap- 
pointed by God, but leprosy by the devil.” 
And awful is the treatment meted out to 
those unhappy enough to be smitten with 
the plague. No wonder that the poor 
creatures blessed the coming of the English- 
woman, and besought her with tears to 
lose no time in establishing the hospital- 
colonies she told them she had come to 
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prepsre for their relief. No wonder that 
woman herself broke down for a time with 
utter exhaustion of mind and body. 

All this exists in Holy Russia—and we 
have told not one-half of what Miss 
Marsden saw, and she even has not told 
all—and for generations has been known, 
officially known, to exist. Whatever is 
being done now for the relief of this vast 
sum of human misery is the work of a 
brave and tender-hearted Englishwoman, 
of whom her countrymen may well be 
proud. Not content with what she has 
done in Yakutsk, Miss Marsden is now 
bent on a mission to the lepers in far-off 
Kamtschatka. 





SQUATTER LIFE. 





How familiar to us all ara the com- 
bined letters, *V.R.”! They flourish on 
the postal vans, they greet us from the 
signboards of royal tradesmen, they head 
the proclamations by means of which Her 
Majesty’s subjects are informed of the 
advantages to be gained by joining some 
one or other of Tommy Atkins’s numerous 
companies. 

But there are circumstances under which 
their very familiarity makes the presence 
of these letters appear the more strange. 
Suppose, for instance, that you board an 
ocean liner, steam in an easterly direction 
half round the globe—it will take you 
about seven weeks to do it—land, travel by 
rail for some hours, and when the termi- 
nus is reached, on again by coach for a 
couple of days longer, and then look about 
you, in what kind of place do you find your- 
selves? Well, if you have happened to see 
representations of the moon’s scenery by 
the aid of photographic slides and a magic 
lantern, I dare say you may have had 
some idea of the existence of such a country 
before. To be sure there is here the im- 
portant addition of water; but the volcanic 
formation, the barrenness, the desolation of 
loneliness, even the atmosphere which is 
so dry and so clear that surrounding 
objects have the crispness of outline of a 
no-atmosphere, all these are moonlike in 
aspect. 

On every side of you rise up mountains, 
dark, precipitous, snow-capped; and, al- 
though you are in New Zealand, the land 
of the bush, for the last hundred miles, 
except where a few gum-trees have grown 
up about a station homestead, you have 
not set eyes upon a single tree. This is, 





in fact, a region which is appropriately 
spoken of as “rough country,” a region 
where a horse will plunge without hesita- 
tion into a rushing stream, but will 
seriously demur about crossing a bridge— 
no doubt because with bridges his ancestors 
were unacquainted ; where a poor man and 
hungry will turn in disgust from a dead 
rabbit as from a thing accurst—and indeed, 
who is to certify that it has no poisoned 
grain in its stomach 1—but will deftly bake 
his own damper, and with the most primi- 
tive of culinary apparatus will do to a 
picety the chop you have given him. 

A strange country this into which you 
have penetrated. But turn your eyes for 
a moment to the wooden hut before which 
your coach has pulled up. You will observe 
the word ‘‘Store,” carefully painted in 
large capitals above the door, and on one 
side, let into the wall, a metal plate with 
the ordinary oblong opening for letters in 
the centre, and to right and left the magic 
symbols “V. R.” There they are, sure 
enough. They beam upon you with the 
welcome of old friends; it had never 
occurred to you before, probably, to regard 


them in that light, bat all of a sudden you | 


have learnt that that is what they are. 

After all, then, you are still in Her 
Majesty’s dominions. Loyal subjects you 
will find, too, about you. Make your way 
to the large verandahed wooden building 
in front of you—the dwelling-house it is of 
a great station—dine with the family, and 
you may be sure you are kindly welcome, 
and after the meal is over you will notice 
a silence fall on the company. Then little 
Prcebe, the darling of the household, a 
child in her fourth year, will stand up 
solemnly, holding her teacup in her 
hand—of course everybody has been sup- 
plied with tea along with the first course, 
“The ‘Peen,’ God bless her,” she says 
softly, and each individual at table takes a 
sip of the innocent beverage. 

You can scarcely have got so far inland 
as this, however, without finding some 
features of interest in the journey. It 
may be that you have met a couple of 
caravans, fourteen bullocks to the team, 
wending their slow, slow, monotonous way 
along; and if you have happened to 


remark on the picturesqueness of the sight, 


or have admired the driver’s deft manipu- 
lation of the stock whip, it is ten to one 
that the coach jehu will have given you a 
yarn to the point. There is a story of a 
New Zealand bishop who tried to dissuade 
the driver of a bullock team from swearing 
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by insisting that the beasts would work 
jast as well if spoken to in ordinary 
language. 

“Then you speak to them,” says the 
man. 

“Jean, pretty Jean, gee up,” murmurs 
the bishop pleasantly, stroking the flanks 
of the nearest animal. 

No movement. 

‘©Come, come, Jean ! 

Dead pause, 

“Jean, Jean, gee up, Jean!” Tones 
getting louder: ‘‘ Gee up, Jean, will you! 
Geeup! Geeup! Gee up!” 

Silence and exasperation. 

* Confound you, Jean, gee up!” 

And Jean makes one step forward, 
on which the bishop turns sharp away, 
ashamed of his partial success and the 
reason for it. 

The road at short intervals is traversed 
by creeks, and whenever the teams reach 
one of these the bullocks of both are 
employed to drag one caravan across. 
Hence the explanation of their travelling 
in pairs. 

“What are the creeks called?” you 
may have asked. Why, the Otematata, 
the Ohauriri, the Otematapayo, the 
Omarams. Maori words all, of course; 
and the meanings? Well, they all have 
some, as, for instance, Omarama, moon, 
moonlike, clear as the moon. The great 
glacier river, along the course of which the 
road has led you all the long day, is called 
the Waitaki, ie., Singing Waters or Waters 
of Lamentation. Wide it is to the extent 
sometimes of a quarter of a mile, and 
correspondingly swift. If you wish to 
cross over, Hermann Max, the boatman 
—a German who has completely forgotten 
his native language without properly 
learning any other—will row you over, 
taking you if you like down the rapids, 
when you will learn the meaning of the 
words ‘the boatie rows,” supposing you 
may never have put to sea in 4 small boat 
in your life. If you are well-advised, you 
will make the return journey after night- 
fall, when you can lean back and fix your 
gaze on “‘the spacious firmament on high.” 
Are there ever such clear nights in the 
Northern Hemisphere, with such a multi- 
plicity of stars showing? I think hardly. 
The Southern Cross, to be sure, is a fraud, 
inasmuch as it is scarcely brighter or more 
noticeable than its neighbours, and has 
probably only had its claims advanced in 
opposition to our own worthy Plough; 
but the brilliancy of the heavens in these 


Poor old Jean !” 





regions is certainly incontestible. Loan 
back, I say, and look up while the Singing 
Waters sound their lullaby close to your 
ears, and Hermann directs his little craft 
towards the dark shore, guided by the 
beacon-light of your buggy lantern, which 
flickers waveringly from the summit of the 
high bank. 

Ab, these clear, dry nights, and these 
blue, blue skies by day! Too often in 
these parts they mean ruin, or, as he 
more forcibly puts it, ruination to the 
squatter. 

It is the end of Jaly, and they are still 
in the depths of winter. All over the | 
hills the piled-up snows have been lying [ 
for, say, four weeks. Morning, noon, and | 
night the station owner is watching for 
any symptoms of an abatement of the 
ruinous frost, for some sign of coming 
moisture, let it be but a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. But no; every even- 
ing the stars seem to be brighter, every | 
day the turquoise of the heavens more 
transparent. Well might he say with 
Madame de Staé!, A sky all blue; a sky 
without masses of light and shade, of sun- } 
shine and darkness, Alas! how sad and 
melancholy is such a sky!” His sheep are 
dying by inches, dying in thousands, and 
he cannot stretch out a hand to help them. | 
The snow lies between them and their food, 
scanty at best during this time of the year. 
For three weeks, if they are closely huddled 
together, they may exist practically with- 
out nourishment; then the weaker must 
go to the wall. Some have fallen down 
ere now, and are too much exhausted to | 
pick themselves up ; they may linger on a 
week in that posture enduring the pangs 
of slow starvation. 

Every time the squatter goes out for a 
walk he will come across some dead sheep. 
In the nearest paddock are located the old 
rams, and these are amongst the earliest 
victims. There they lie with their faces 
skywards, their great twisted, coiled horns 
partially embedded in the snow, and a 
bleat, mute now, but eloquent, frozen on 
their open mouths. 

It is a heartrending sight. There is 
almost nothing to be done. A few of the 
fallen ones may be sought out and set on 
their legs; one or two that have got en- 
tangled in the prickly scrub may be freed ; 
but the station is a large one ; it stretches 
back across mountainous ridgese—some of 
the summits seven or eight thousand feet 
in height—for perhaps thirty miles, and it 
seems almost useless to attempt to find 
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them. Sixpence a skin is being paid to 
the station hands for every sheepskin 
brought in; the carcases, of course, are 
quite valueless, 

Nor is the squatter the only anxious 
watcher of King Frost. Scattered over 
the Run are some thirty rabbiters, who 
came up country four weeks ago in joyous 
expectation of a good harvest, The 
ground, they knew, was riddled with 
rabbit-holes; they would be paid three half- 
pence a skin ; their fortunes were as good 
as made, 

So they formed into “ crowds,” five or 
six men in each, and camped out in tents, 
at the entrances to which they built up 
carefully their fireplaces and chimneys, 
preparing to set to work in good earnest. 
And lo! down came the snow, softly, 
softly falling in great fleecy flakes steadily 
on for three whole days. No use scatter- 
ing the poisoned grain now, only to seo it 
sink through the earth’s white mantle ; 
they must simply bide their time, Bat 
four long weeks have passed by, and their 
time has not yet come. 

Most of them have got frozen out of the 
tents, and have taken refuge at the home- 
stead in the shearers’ hut. Look in upon 
them there some evening ; you will find it 
well worth your while. The bunks are 
placed in tiers, one above another, as in a 
steamer state-room, only instead of two 
tiers there are three. Here and there a 
man is reclining in one of these, reading 
well-thumbed newspapers by the light of 
a candle-end which he has stuck on the 
wooden edge of the bunk. Some are 
smoking and gossiping by the fireside, 
perpetually heaping on fuel the while, for 
the wood is mere scrub wood, green, and 
hardly to be induced to keep alight, and 
the pieces of corady—the withered ebon 
stems of the flax plant flower—though 
quick to blaze up, are almost as quick in 
burning themselves out, Two or threo 
groups are immersed in cribbage, the 
standard card game of the colonials. Their 
cribbage-boards are characteristic, bars of 
yellow soap, with the requisite number of 
holes neatly punched upon the surface, 

What a heterogeneous collection of 
faces! Poverty does indeed make strange 
bed-fellows, These men, whom necessity 
has drawn so close together, are sprung 
from many and divers ranks of society. 
One has been bred a lawyer, the second is 
the only child of a clergyman, a third, the 
offspring of an Irish emigrant, knows 
neither how to read nor write; but for 





physical endurance and keenness in track- 
ing master bunny he can beat the lot of 
them. The son of an Earl got amongst 
them one year. His comrades heard him 
called Lord Silton, took it for a nickname, 
appreciated the joke—for the youth had 
certainly the aristocratic ‘ tournure ’—and 
persistently gave him his title throughout 
the period of their associated residence. 

Well, these rabbiters, whom you have 
been observing so carefully, are, in spite of 
their apparent cheerfulness, up to the eyes 
in debt. For four weeks—ever since they 
came up, in fact—they have been living on 
credit. The storekeeper at the nearest 
township has supplied them with all the 
necessaries of life, and in order to pay 
him, they must hand over all the rabbit 
skins that they will have time to get hold 
of before they are themselves sent off 
down country. The season, in fact, has 
been a bad one. 

Jack O’Halligan, the odd man at the 
station, has also suffered from the weather. 
Great heavens, how he has suffered! A 
man with only one lung left him rising at 
five in the morning to milk the cow, sent 
off twenty miles to Horse Shoe Bend for a 
load of lignite when he ought to be lying 
in bed in a hospital! But Jack will never 
give in ; far more likely he will die game at 
his post. Jack’s toilet, not an elaborate 
one, was till recently conducted in the 
open air. From your bedroom window in 
the station dwelling-house you can see the 
water conduit—now frozen fast—in which 
he performed his slight ablutions, and the 
willow-tree from which are suspended by 
pieces of string his towel and his comb. 
The towel is now as stiff as a coating of 
ice can make it, and the query which 
naturally suggests itself is, Are the ablu- 
tions dispensed with altogether nowadays ? 
Jack says his prayers still, anyhow, for you 
will see him frequently cross himself in the 
midst of his work. He carries a boiled ege, 
poor man, in each pocket by which he 
occasionally warms his hands, Poor Jack ! 
Poor old Jack! 

Speaking of eggs recalls what these 
severe frosts have been doing. It is this: 
Several eggs brought in recently have had 
their shells cracked by the frost, and the 


aperture has revealed the contents in a 


frozen condition, resembling, in fact, very 
pure white pounded sugar. It is not often 
that you will have had a chance of seeing 
curiosities of this sort in the old country. 
But all this freezing talk is enough to 
chill the marrow in one’s bones, I hear you 
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say. Well, another time we may take a 
peep at this same region when the yellow 
tussock is burnt to a rich sienna with the 
sun’s hot rays, and when you dare not lay 
hold of a boulder on the hillside for the 
fear of having your skin frizzled. Or shall 
we rather seek the magic letters in some 
“land where it seems always afternoon,” 
j where none but the balmiest of spicy 
breezes have ever yet been known to 
blow? Be assured there are many such 
favoured spots in which they gleam tri- 
umphant; nor is our boast a vain one 
when we say that the sun never sets in 
Her Majesty’s dominions, 





MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Author of ‘' Alexia,” *‘ Red Towers," “‘ The Little One,” etc. 


—_———>—_——_. 
CHAPTER XXXVII, TRIUMPH. 


“ My dear Henry, you are too romantic,” 
said Mrs. Cantillon. 

It was an October afternoon in London. 
The day had been dark and foggy, but was 
brightening as the sun descended into that 
atmosphere of dim red gold which shows 
London at its most beautifal. Two happy 
people were driving in a hansom from 
Piccadilly to the Stores. They had been 
abroad, Poppy Latimer with them, for 
many weeks, and had only returned to 
England the day before. The Rector was 
rejoicing at the thought of seeing his books 
and his garden again. He had not felt it 
quite right to be away so long from 
Bryans ; but his wife had pointed out to 
him that Poppy’s return there must be 
painful, and had better be delayed till 
summer was really over, and the aspect of 
the place changed. 

Poppy was ready to resign herself 
patiently to all that they suggested. She 
was very quiet, generally cheerful, and 
amused with little things. Her aunt 
thought that time was doing its work 
more quickly than could have been ex- 
pected, and already a crowd of new plans 
floated before her lively brain. Because it 
was so evidently impossible that Poppy 
should live on long alone and unmarried at 
Bryans! 

She did not find her husband very 
sympathetic as to these plans. To him it 
seemed that the arrangement of Poppy’s 
life was a sphere of thought and action 
where angels might fear to tread ; neither 





was he contented as to Poppy’s present 
state of mind, She did not seem to him 
quite alive. It was unnatural that she 
should leave everything to her aunt and 
himself, having apparently lost all will of 
her own. He felt instinctively, much more 
than his wife did, though she had suffered 
enough at the time, that Poppy’s life had 
literally been broken in two. It seemed 
to him that no amount of careful considers- 
tion and tenderness could make up for the 
terrible disillusion to which such an honest 
and loving heart had been condemned. How 
could it be expected that Poppy would ever 
trust in the promises of life and of her 
fellow-creatures again? Who could ever 
mend such a breakage, or bring her back 
to the fulness of life she had lost? It was 
all very well to enjoy foreign shops, to 
admire lakes and mountains, to talk 
pleasantly to fellow-travellers. Poppy 
could smile; she could even echo her 
aunt’s merry little laugh sometimes ; but 
to the Rector there was something behind 
this which gave him a strange feeling in 
his throat, and made him stare very hard 
into a distant corner; and he did not at 
all share his wife’s happy conviction that 
one of thesa days Poppy would marry 
some nice sensible man, and all the past 
would be as if it had never been. 

The evening before, soon after their 
arrival, having established his wife and 
Poppy in the quiet hotel near Piccadilly 
where they meant to spend the next few 
days, Mr. Cantillon had gone out for a 
walk. In Regent Street he had met 
Geoffrey Thorne, whom he believed to be 
still abroad, and heard from him that he 
had given up art, and was going out to 
America to look for a post on a farm, He 
was to sail the next day but one. He had 
said good-bye to them at home. When 
was he coming back? Never. 

The Rector had laughed at this and 
remarked that America was next-door. 
They had walked up and down for an 
hour, talking over past, present, and 
future. Geoffrey’s tone was depressed and 
low, he confessed himself beaten; he was 
tired of this dull old world. The Rector 
asked so many questions that Geoffrey’s 
own only came as they parted. ‘ How 
is Miss Latimer ?” 

Then the Rector said what he dared 
not repeat to his wife, and in fact 
remembered himself with some trepida- 
tion, but the feeling that prompted the 
words was too strong for him. 

“Come and see for yourself, Geoffrey, 
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Come and dine with us at the hotel 
to-morrow night.” 

Geoffrey hastily refused. He did not 
think he could. Possibly he might call, 
just for the chance of seeing Mr. Cantillon 
again, of saying good-bye. 

Mr. Cantillon thought over this a good 
deal, but it was not till he was driving off 
with Fanny to the Stores that he told 
her of the meeting and the possible 
visit. 

“Dear me!” she said. “He may come 
while we are out.” 

“ Well, he will probably ask for mo, 
and he won’t force himself in; and yet, 
upon my word, worse things might happen 
than his having an interview with 
Poppy.” 

** My dear Henry, you are too romantic, 
It would only be rather awkward and 
painful, so far as I can see.” 

“That depends,” said Mr. Cantillon 
oracularly. 

*T don’t understand you.” 

‘* Well, don’t be angry with me, and 
don’t describe me as ‘romantic,’ because 
I am speaking only the plainest, saddest 
matter-of-fact. I am very sorry for 
Porphyria. My heart aches for her, poor 
girl. Iam often struck by her loneliness, 
a person who, more than any other I could 
name, deserves ‘honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.’ Here she is left with 
no one. Lover and friend, you see, have 
alike deserted her——” 

“Come, Henry”—his wife interrupted 
him with a touch of impatience—“ she has 
you and me.” 

“Tn a way, yes. But neither you nor I 
belong to her as we belong to each 
other.” 

“That is only saying that Poppy is not 
married. Well, of course, I want her to 
be married. One of these days the right 
man will come forward, you will see.” 

"Ah! Perhaps so. But are you quite 
sure that the prejudices of society are not 
leading us to ignore the right man—to 
refuse to see him while he stands at our 
elbow? I only ask the question.” 

“‘ My dearest Henry, you are absolutely 
too ridiculous !” 

“AmI?” 

“Yes, you are. Do you know that you 
are talking nonsense when you give these 
hints about a person who is quite im- 
possible—entirely out of the question? And 
you know all that as well as I do. So 
what is the use of making me nervous ?” 

“If only Geoffrey Thorne’s relations 


did not live at Bryans,” the Rector re- 
sponded, a little roused by his wife’s tone, 
“T should say that such a marriage would 
be by no means out of the question. As I 
told you some time ago, I have known all 


a woman truly he loves Porphyria. He is 


no means without talent, with the manners 
and tastes and ways of a gentleman. 
Many women in her position have married 
men inferior to him in every way.” 

“Ob, Henry, Henry, what nonsense !” 
cried Mrs. Cantillon, now really distressed, 
“Tell the man to turn round, please, 
You frighten me so that I dare not leave 
Poppy alone.” 

“No, no,” he said, smiling, and laying 
his hand on hers. ‘‘There is no danger, 
you know. For Poppy’s sake I almost 
wish there was. From his manner last 
night I don’t think he is the least likely to 
come. And if he does, the poor soul has 
no presumption, and Miss Porphyria’s 
views of her dignity are likely to accord 
with yours, not mine. She is not likely 
to change her esteem of Geoffrey, as a 
humble servant and nothing more, She 
knows nothing about him—never did— 
does not care to. He is nothing to 
her.” 

“That is very true. Poppy has more 
sense than you, dear,” said Mrs. Cantillon, 
comforted. 

They drove on in the dim, glowing 
atmosphere, past lines of trees from which 
on yellow leaves were already dropping 
ast. 

In the meanwhile, Poppy lay back in a 
deepcrimson arm-chair in their hotel sitting- 
room, reading a letter which the waiter had 
brought to her soon after they started. 
There was not much light in the room, 
shaded as it was by high houses opposite 
and made gloomy in itself by dark tints and 
heavy curtains and furniture. The Rector’s 
books and Aunt Fanny’s trifles lay about 
on tables and sofa. There were two 
windows, and Poppy sat near the farther 
one, a pale suffasion of light illuminating 


had a great shock—and making the soft 
masses of her bright hair shine. What 
she read in the letter seemed only to add 
a kind of bewilderment to the sadness in 
her eyes ; and yet, perhaps, it was not only 
the afternoon light which gave them their 
brilliant beauty. And it is the truth that 
when she read the letter first, she smiled 





in spite of herself, though an instant after 





about him for a year. If ever a man loved } 


a man of high and generous character, by } 
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her pretty mouth fell back into lines of 
melancholy coldness, 

No one was there to see; she was 
bound by no outside considerations ; 
and, after all, the letter brought her no 
fresh news. Like many such letters, it 
had been written at midnight, copied over 
and over again, carried about till the 
writer at last let it slip from his fingers ; 
and the only wonder was that a piece of 
his life, such as he felt it to be, could lie 
so quiet in Poppy’s hand, could be studied 
so calmly, almost wearily, without any 
response but a faint, fast-dying smile, a 
moment’s excitement which made her 
heart beat a little faster and her eyes 
shine. The letter did not begin in a very 
lover-like manner, 


“DEAR Miss LATIMER,—I met Mr, 
Cantillon Jast night, and he told me that 
you are in London. I cannot help saying 
good-bye to you before leaving England 
for ever, and I only dare do it in this 
way, though he told me I might come 
and see you. I don’t want to trouble you 
with any of my history, which has been 
failure all round, as you know. I have 
little to leave or regret on this side of the 
Atlantic, except one thing which I shall 
take with me, my love and adoration for 
you. For longer than I can tell you my 
life has been yours, quite useless to you, 
I know. I only wish it could have been 
laid down between you and any trouble 
ever so smell. You know all this already, 
and you may think me bold and trouble- 
some for telling you in words, but now 
that I know you are near it is im- 
possible not to speak, and it is the last 
chance and the last time. I don’t ark 
for any answer, unless out of your 
goodness you will send me a kind word to 
take with me. You know that in this 
life I can never love any woman but you, 
and I would rather know that, as things 
are, than have all the world could give me 
in any other way. My love is yours, my 
life is yours, body and soul are yourz—all 
useless to you, but I have nothing else to 
offer. And so now, good-bye. May 
Heaven bless you and make you happy.— 
Your faithful servant, 

“ GEOFFREY THORNE.” 


Poppy read the letter three or four 
times through. Then she laid it down, 
her hands still resting on it, and turning 
her head a little on the broad back of the 
chair, gezed out of the window up into 





the smoky glimmer of sky. Yes, there 
was one person who loved her, one person 
who had always been faithful. Yes, this 
man had loved her all her life, and every- 
thing he had done, even the things she 
had least understood at the time, had been 
done in her service. Looking back, she 
could now see how he must have suffered, 
first from her blindness, later from herselfish- 
ness. Well! Poor Gaoffrey Thorne, She was 
glad he had not come; that would have been |i 
painful. Yes, she would certainly write 
to him, answer his letter, and as kindly as 
she could. She would try somehow to 
make him understand that this unselfish 
affection of his was very valuable to her— 
yes, indeed, very valuable now, now that 
her world had crumbled to ashes round 
her. That would go without saying, but 
might be understood. Geoffrey was too 
honest, too humble, too good, to exaggerate 
anything she might say. As for any 
pride of her own, any thought of being 
pitied by an inferior, she was too tired, too 
indifferent, for it to show itself at all, 

‘Yes, I will write to him,” she thought; 
but still she lay back dreaming in the great 
red chair, the same, yet a strange contrast 
with the Poppy of last year and her 
matter-of-fact serenity; the old shadow 
about her mouth deepened to reality, 
while her eyes spoke of a feeling that was 
new, painful, and sweet, 

“No matter who it is, I’m glad to know 
that somebody cares for me still,” 

Then she took up the letter and read it 
again, and now a faint colour rose in her 
cheeks, and the words seemed like living 
things laying hold upon her, and it dawned 
rather suddenly on her not very clear- 
sighted mind that this would be a difficult 
letter to answer. Then other thoughts 
came thronging, of what nature she never 
quite knew, for before they had at all 
arranged themselves, there was a knock at 
the door, and the waiter, coming noise- 
lessly in, asked her if she would see Mr, 
Thorne. 

“Yes,” she said with perfect coolness. 
‘Ask Mr, Thorne to come in.” 

She rose from her chair and came for- 
ward to meet Geoffrey, letting his letter 
fall. At first it seemed as if she had not 
read it, or had forgotten it already, so 
quiet and unconcerned was her manner. | 
Oaly as they stood together between the 
round table and the window it was sud- 
denly impossible for either of them to 
speak, and then Miss Latimer of Bryans 
knew that she was blushing crimson, and 
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was just as embarrassed as any schoolgirl. 
She recovered herself instantly, however, 
and retreated to her former place by the 
window, while Geoffrey stood very gravely 
and quietly looking at her. 

“My aunt and Mr. Cantillon are out,” 
she began in a low voice. 

“T know,” he said. “I beg your 
pardon, I asked for you. Will you forgive 
me—please—do you forgive me? I could 
not help coming.” 

Poppy sat looking down, for it was abso- 
lately impossible to meet his eyes jast then. 
She had known before that they could 
speak, but their eloquence now was alto- 
gether ® new experience, and rather 
affected the calmness she felt to be so 
desirable. ; 

*T had your letter. I was going to 
write to you,” she murmured, 

“Were you? That was very good of 
you; but, you see, I could not wait. The 
boat leaves earlier than I thought, and I 
must go to Liverpool to-night. If you 
had written to that address your letter 
would have been lost. I thought you 
would speak to me instead.” 

Poppy sat still, trying to think. What 
had she meant to sayin her letter? Would 
it be possible to say it in words? Well, 
to begin with, she could not remember— 
and then, whatever it was, she felt that it 
must have been futile and inadequate. 
Kindness was out of place, gratitude was 
absurd. If love cannot answer love, abso- 
lute coldness is best. And Poppy felt that 
instinctively. But she felt, too, that cold- 
ness here was impossible. 

‘“T am go sorry,” she said, so low that he 
could hardly hear her. 

‘** No, dear,” hea answered in the same 
low tone, don’ be sorry. You are not 
hurting me, you know—and you can’t kill 
what has never lived.” 

She did not understand him, and per- 
haps he saw this. 

“TI came to-day,” he said, hesitating—it 
was so hard to keep a strong control over 
himself—* chiefly because I couldn’t keep 
away—but that is a reason which concerns 
me, not you—and partly to ask your 
pardon for writing that letter. I have no 
possible excuse for plaguing you with it. 
You never gave me the smallest hope— 
even long ago—I have never had the 
least right or claim. So you can’t take 
away hope you have never given, and 
nothing you can say or do will ever alter 
the rest, you know. Don’t look unhappy. 
When I knew you- were here, I simply 





could not go without seeing you once 
again. Now you know everything—do 
not be angry.” 

The street was full of noise, but round 
these two for the next minate there 
reigned silence which might have been 
that of the deserts of Arabia. Geoffrey’s 
voice, as it died in the ugly commonplace 
room, left its echo of a man’s pleading for 
his life, for more than life. While asking 
for nothing, he was praying for everything. 
All the romance of his nature, all the love 
in his heart, were laid at Poppy’s feet once 
for all then. The passion of his voice and 
eyer, though so quiet and restrained, must 
have touched and stirred the hardest- 
hearted of women. Perhaps there was 
some pity for herself, too, in the thrill 
that brought tears to Poppy’s eyes when 
he was silent. She leaned her head on 
her hand to shade her eyes from him, 
looking down on the floor, and he saw 
how thin her hand was, and how blue the 
veins on her white temples, and remem- 
bered, among past scenes, how she had 
stood beside him in the old turret at 
Herzheim, not much more than a year 
ago—remembered her serene brightness 
and perfect health, her ignorance of pain 
and sorrow, the kindness which had been 
so true and simple, misunderstand him as 
she might. They were a strange set of 
recollections that followed, and his mind 
flew past them quickly, his whole heart, 
and soul, and strength uniting, as he stood 
silently there, to vow once more lifelong 
service and devotion to her who in old 
times he would truly have called “the 
empress of his affections.” 

In some strange way, his quict presence 
brought Poppy’s old self back to her as 
well as to him. His voice and eyes, with 
all their new moving power, still came to 
her as part of the old days when she ruled 
as a young queen over all her willing 
subjects, and could never have recognised 
herself, even in fancy, as tired, dethroned, 
forsaken. His constant affection, sadden 
her as it might, brought new life to her 
lonely spirit; Mr. Cantillon had dimly 
known that it must be so. With this new 
life it brought back something of the 
character and the associations of younger 
days, and a restored power of balance and 
self-command, whick made it unlikely— 
here Geoffrey worked unconsciousiy against 
himself—that Porphyria would drift far 
with the stream by whose current she was 
being swept a little way. 

A sudden effort added clearness to the 
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situation, keeping Geoffrey where he was, 
and where it would seem that she intended 
him to be. That dangerous response 
which in spite of herself she was giving 
to his half-expressed confession, and which 
in another moment would have become 
distinct encouragement, so that she would 
have had only herself to thank for any 
serious consequences, was suddenly silenced. 
She sat upright in her chair, once more the 
Lady of Bryans, and with a sweet, kind 
dignity which could not make him angry, 
though to his mood it was like ice encoun- 
tering fire, she said: “ Please sit down, 
and tell me where you are going. I know 
nothing. Mr. Cantillon did not tell me 
he had seen you.” 

Geoffrey was conscious of a sensation of 
wonder. Standing in the same place, 
looking on the ground like a disgraced 
man, he told her in low, matter-of-fact 
words all about himself; how he had come 
to the conclusion that be should never be 
able to paint, and therefore must begin 
life over again. That this was impossible, 
except in a new world, and that farming in 
America seemed the most thorough change, 
the best chance for forgetting all that had 
gone before. 

“ Bat your painting—isn’t that a pity ?” 
she murmured; and now that he no 
longer looked at her, she lifted her long 
brown lashes and gazed at him with some- 
thing wistful in the depths of her grey 
eyes, something very like regret. 

This strong, handsome man, dark and 
pale, with lines in his face which were not 
the result of years—his life was a failure 
bscause he loved her. If he had lost all 
heart in his work, this was not the work’s 
fault; it was hers. She had killed his 
ambition ; for her he had walked in dark 
paths ; if he could not give her his life in 
one way, he was determined to sacrifice it 
in another. Now, if they had not met by 
chance, he would have gone silently away 
without sesing her again; he said “for 
ever,” and she knew he meant it. He 
would never have troubled her then with 
a word of complaint or confession, but he 
would have loved her all his life as he 
loved her now; she felt sure of it. It was 
a strange chance that had brought him to 
her, and on the whole she was glad he had 
come, She could do nothing—could she ? 
No, of course not. William Thorne’s son ! 
Thus she answored a voice that spoke to 
her as she let her eyes rest on Geoffrey’s 
dark bowed head—he was saying some- 
thing about Art, but she did not hear him 





—telling her: “ He loves you, he loves you 
better than any one in the world,” asking 
her, with marvellous presumption: ‘ Can- 
not you marry him ¢” 

The worst of it was that this voice 
would not be silenced. It immediately 
brought forward the most levelling, the 
most revolutionary arguments, reminding 
her of doctrines of equality which had 
attracted her and alarmed Aunt Fanny 
when she was a girl. They had only been 
playthings then; they rose up with power 
now when that voice asked her in the 
plainest language whether Geoffrey Thorne 
was inferior to Arthur Nugent. Poppy 
had enough common sense to refuse to 
listen, to remind this impertinent voice 
that moral superiority was not in the 
question. It began to puzzle her with 
some other mocking remark, but fell into 
silence presently, perhaps being conscious 
that its work was being done by some 
higher power. 

“Have you said good-bye to them at 
Bryans?” Poppy asked, still watching 
Geoffrey, for he had obstinately ceased to 
look at her. “ Your sister must be sorry.” 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘Yes, Lucy 
has always been much better to me than I 
deserved. She says she will come out and 
see me when I am settled.” 

“You will come home to see her.” 

“No. I never mean to set foot in 
England again.” 

“Poor old England!” she said, half 
smiling. 

His eyes met hers with a sudden flash 
which brought the colour to her cheeks, 
disquieting her so strangely that she got 
up and walked to the mantelpiece, half 
turning away from him. 

“Must I go?” 

“You have hardly told me anything 
yet—about your plans when you get there ; 
but you will write—we shall hear abont 
you,” she answered a little inconsequently. 

‘‘No, I don’t think I shall write,” he 
said. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Poppy made her last effort. 

It ought to be possible, surely, to send 
him away both happy and reasonable. 
She did not want him to go, but was 
afraid to give a hint of this, knowing that 
the very shadow of a hint would keep 
him. 

Yet she felt that she might say any- 
thing she chose to this faithful servant. 
She understood so much of him as to 
believe that his happiness lay in pleasing 
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her, and thorefore that she need not fear 
his taking any advantage of anything she 
might say. All that she knew beyond was 
more instinct than knowledge. It was 
only a consciousness which waraed her of 
elements in him beyond her control or 
understanding. She had this, and yet she 
could not feel herself wrong in trusting 
him, appealing to the chivalry she had 
never known to fail. She could not resist 
the wish to place her real feeling for him 
on a clear and happy footing before he 
went, if it might be in any way possible. 
And thus she suddenly found herself 
saying : 


“‘Geoffrey—we have been friends so | 


long. You have always been so good to 
me all my life; you must know how I 
value it—all your great kindness. Do 
understand me, I thiok you must under- 
stand me. I cannot bear to see you 
unhappy—to feel it is my fault, perhaps— 
and yet what can I do?” 

The music of her low voice, which 
trembled a little, was sweeter than ever to 
Geoffrey’s ears—and she had called him 
by his name, Perhaps she had no right 
to be surprised if a moment later he was 
standing close to her, had very gently 
taken both her unresisting hands, lifted 
_— kissed them, kept them folded in 

is. 

“I think I always have understood you,” 
he said. 
always loved you too. 
of my life, and will be till it ends. 
can live on very little,” 

“Yours can,” she said, the thought 
springing to her lips before she knew. 

She flushed and trembled, but did not 
withdraw her hands. A kind of bewilder- 
ment was coming over her again, with the 
discovery that she had never yet known 


Love 


“It is not your fault if I have | 
You are the queen | 


what love meant, never felt the presence 
of this power which watched her from 
Geoffrey’s eyes, and held her with his 
hands. She hardly ventured to look up; 
when she did, the sadness of his gaz 
touched her, and made her speak again. 

“You must go,” she whispered. “ Be 
good. Don’t misunderstand me.” 
| “There is no danger of that,” he said. 
“TIT koow too well; but remember that it 
is the last time, and say something more 
'to me, if you can. Tell me that you are 
glad I love you, though you don’t, and 
never could love me.” 

She did not speak at once, A struggle 
which would have surprised every one who 
knew her, and no one more than him, was 
going on between Poppy’s tired human 
nature and all outside considerations. She 
was very pale now, her eyes were bent 
down, while he still held her hands. 

‘Say something,” he murmured half 
impatiently. 

She suddenly lifted her head and looked 
straight up into his dark, shining eyes. 

“TI will say this, then: You must go 
now ; but come back in a year and—tell 
me again. Remember, I promise nothing. 
And you—may forget in America; you 
may change your mind.” 

“ Now you are cruel,” he said. 
|. Poppy could hardly see or stand. She 
leaned against the mantelpieca, and some- 
how, through a dark mist, knew that he 
was kneeling at her feet. Hoe was saying 
a few words which she could hardly under- 
stand—a form of good-bye, perhaps—he 
had laid her hand on his forehead and his 
lips. Then he was standing up, and she 
heard his last request. 

“Now, will you kiss me—once—because 
it is good-bye, you know !” 

And Poppy kissed him. 
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